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LINCOLN  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS 


With  the  approach  of  summer  and  the  vacation  period, 
one  begins  to  consider  the  scenic  attractions  which  Amer- 
ica has  to  offer.  Possibly,  no  single  natural  phenomenon 
has  had  the  magnetic  interest  over  a  period  of  so  many 
years  as  Niagara  Falls. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  Abraham  Lincoln  visited 
Niagara.  The  old  Cataract  House  established  in  1814 
has  available  the  old  guest  registers  and  on  a  page  dated 
July  24,  1857,  one  may  find  this  entry: 

"A.  Lincoln  &  Family,  Springfield,  Illinois." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  family  at  this  time  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  three  sons:  Robert,  age  fourteen;  Willie, 
age  seven,  and  Tad,  age  four.  That  this  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant occasion  for  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  evidenced  from  a  letter 
dated  September  20  (1857),  which  she  wrote  to  her  half 
sister,  Emilie  Todd  Helm:  "The  summer  has  so  strange- 
ly and  rapidly  passed  away.  Some  portion  of  it  was  spent 
most  pleasantly  in  traveling  East.  We  visited  Niagara, 
Canada,  New  York,  and  other  points  of  interest." 

While  this  trip  East  was  primarily  a  business  trip  for 
Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  one  of  the  few  instances  when  we  find 
the  Lincoln  family  traveling  with  the  idea  of  pleasure 
and  sight-seeing  in  view  and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
Lincoln  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

Nearly  ten  years  before  this  visit  of  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily Abraham  Lincoln  himself  had  stopped  off  at  Niagara 
on  his  way  home  from  a  speaking  itinerary  in  New 
England.  His  last  engagement  was  in  Boston  on  Friday, 
September  22,  1848,  when  he  spoke  at  a  Whig  rally  held 
in  Tremont  Temple.  The  following  day  he  started  west 
and  stopped  at  Albany.  From  there  he  went  on  to  Niag- 
ara, where  for  the  first  time  evidently  he  looked  upon 
the  wonder  of  the  falls. 

Lincoln  at  various  times  gathered  data  on  several  dif- 
ferent subjects  which  he  worked  into  popular  discussions 
such  as  Temperance,  Law,  Agriculture,  etc.  The  best- 
known  of  his  popular  addresses  was  the  one  on  Dis- 
coveries and  Inventions.  He  usually  returned  to  some 
political  theme,  however,  and  when  he  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee which  had  invited  him  to  speak  at  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York  on  February  27,  1860,  he  said:  "I  guess  I 
will  make  a  political  speech  of  it." 

Possibly  while  at  Niagara  Falls  he  may  have  made  the 
notes  which  he  planned  to  use  in  a  lecture;  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  observe  in  the  fragmentary  memorandum 
available  the  reaction  of  Lincoln  to  America's  greatest 
natural  wonder. 

FRAGMENT— NOTES  FOR  A  LECTURE 

Physical  Appearance  of  Falls 

"Niagara  Falls!  By  what  mysterious  power  is  it  that 
millions  and  millions  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  gaze  upon  Niagara  Falls?  There  is  no  mystery 


about  the  thing  itself.  Every  effect  is  just  as  any  intelli- 
gent man,  knowing  the  causes,  would  anticipate  without 
seeing  it.  If  the  water  moving  onward  in  a  great  river 
reaches  a  point  where  there  is  a  perpendicular  jog  of  a 
hundred  feet  in  descent  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  it 
is  plain  the  water  will  have  a  violent  and  continuous 
plunge  at  that  point.  It  is  also  plain,  the  water,  thus 
plunging,  will  foam  and  roar,  and  send  up  a  mist  con- 
tinuously, in  which  last,  during  the  sunshine,  there  will 
be  perpetual  rainbows.  The  mere  physical  of  Niagara 
Falls  is  only  this.  Yet  this  is  really  a  very  small  part  of 
that  world's  wonder." 

Emotional  Appeal  of  Niagara 

"Its  power  to  excite  reflection  and  emotion  is  its  great 
charm.  The  geologist  will  demonstrate  that  the  plunge, 
or  fall,  was  once  at  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  worn  its  way 
back  to  its  present  position;  he  will  ascertain  how  fast 
it  is  wearing  now,  and  so  get  a  basis  for  determining 
how  long  it  has  been  wearing  back  from  Lake  Ontario, 
and  finally  demonstrate  by  it  that  this  work  is  at  least 
fourteen  thousand  years  old.  A  philosopher  of  a  slightly 
different  turn  will  say,  'Niagara  Falls  is  only  the  lip  of 
the  basin  out  of  which  pours  all  the  surplus  water  which 
rains  down  on  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface.'  He  will  estimate  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy  that  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
water  fall  with  their  full  weight  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  each  minute — thus  exerting  a  force  equal  to 
the  lifting  of  the  same  weight,  through  the  same  space, 
in  the  same  time.  And  then  the  further  reflection  comes 
that  this  vast  amount  of  water,  constantly  pounding 
down,  is  supplied  by  an  equal  amount  constantly  lifted 
up,  by  the  sun;  and  still  he  says,  'If  this  much  is  lifted 
up  for  this  one  space  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  an  equal  amount  must  be  lifted  up  for 
every  other  equal  space';  and  he  is  overwhelmed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  vast  power  the  sun  is  constantly 
exerting  in  the  quiet  noiseless  operation  of  lifting  water 
up  to  be  rained  down  again." 

Falls  Reveal  Record  of  the  Past 

"But  still  there  is  more.  It  calls  up  the  indefinite  past. 
When  Columbus  first  sought  this  continent — when  Christ 
suffered  on  the  cross — when  Moses  led  Israel  through  the 
Red  Sea — nay,  even  when  Adam  first  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  Maker:  then,  as  now,  Niagara  was  roaring  here. 
The  eyes  of  that  species  of  extinct  giants  whose  bones 
fill  the  mounds  of  America  have  gazed  on  Niagara,  as 
ours  do  now.  Contemporary  with  the  first  race  of  men, 
and  older  than  the  first  man,  Niagara  is  strong  and 
fresh  today  as  ten  thousand  years  ago.  The  Mammoth 
and  Mastodon,  so  long  dead  that  fragments  of  their  mon- 
strous bones  alone  testify  that  they  ever  lived,  have 
gazed  on  Niagara — in  that  long,  long  time  never  still  for 
a  single  moment  (never  dried) ,  never  froze,  never  slept, 
never  rested." 


A.  LINCOLN  &  FAMILY  GO  SIGHT -SEEING 

By  Robert  S.  Barton 
Drawing  by  Harry  B  „  Chase 

I  do  not  -wish  to  arrogate  to  myself 
any  undeserved  distinction  among  Lin- 
colnians,  "but  I  do  "believe  I  am  the 
discoverer  of  a  "bit  of  historical  data 
-  a  morsel  of  information  which  helps 
to  account  for  the  presence  and  the 
doings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  a  few 
hours,  at  least,  on  Saturday,  July  25* 
1857.  I  have  made  a  few  casual  in- 
quiries, and,  so  far  as  I  have  learned, 
nobody  before  me  has  made  ray  "discov- 
ery"! oz*  at  least  nobody  has  bothered 
to  put  the  discovered  fact  on  record. 


In  the  city  of  Niagara  Kills,  N.Y., 
stands  the  Niagara  Falls  Museum,  which 
modestly  claims  to  be  "The  Most  Inter- 
esting Place  at  Niagara,"  the  "Oldest 
Museum  in  America,"  and  the  "Largest 
Private  Enterprise  on  Earth."  This 
last  bit  of  description  is  supported 
by  two  others;  "More  Money  and  Experi- 
ence Invested  than  in  Any  Other  Private 
Collection  on  Earth,"  and  "Thousands 
of  Curios  You  Cannot  See  in  Washington, 
New  York  or  Even  the  British  Museum." 

Discount  its  claims  if  you  will, 
the  Museum  remains  a  remarkable  place. 
It  is  well  worth  visiting,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  as  a  notable  survivor 
of  a  nearly-extinct  type  of  institution, 
Apparently  it  existed  before  P.  T.  Bar- 
num  established  his  American  Museum, 
in  New  Yorkj  and  it  certainly  still 
exists.  It  occupies  its  own  building, 
of  four  large  floors  plus  an  observa- 
tion tower J  and  its  numberless  glass 
cases  would  seem  to  be  as  full  as  ever. 

But  its  heydey  is  obviously  a  thing 
of  the  past;  and  its  present  lack  of 
adequate  staff  has  made  the  walls  and 
the  exposed  exhibits  easy  prey  for  the 
sight-seeing  vandals  who  swarm  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  mutilating  and 
defacing  as  they  go.  (One  can  only 
wonder  at  the  heights  to  which  these 
monkeys  will  climb  to  leave  their  un- 
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honored  names,  or  the  depths  to  which 
they  will  lower  themselves.  Among 
literally  thousands  of  names  and  in- 
itials written,  scratched  or  carved 
at  the  Museum,  one  example  is  the  lip- 
sticked  signature  of  some  moron  on  a 
life-size  plaster  bust  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.) 

The  Museum  was  founded  on  the  Can- 
adian side  in  1830,  in  Queen  "Victoria 
Niagara  Falls  Park.  Just  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  American  side  is 
not  stated  in  the  little  circular  hand- 
ed to  visitors.  Among  the  "over  700,000 
exhibits"  (which  must  include  the  vast 
number  of  shells  and  fossils  as  well 
as  the  mummies,  stuffed  animals,  and 
larger  items)  is  a  section  of  the 
"Largest  tree  ever  taken  from  the 
forest,  77  feet  in  circumference," 
and  "The  barrels  in  which  Bobby  Leach 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  went  over  the  Horse- 
shoe Falls  and  Mrs.  Wagexifuhrer  plunged 
through  the  Whirlpool  Rapids." 

One  paragraph  of  the  visitors'  cir- 
cular reads;  "Our  registers  contain 
the  Autographs  and  recommendations  of 
most  of  the  eminent  people  who  have 
visited  the  Falls  in  the  last  century, 
such  as;  Lincoln,  Grant,  Prof.  Audubon, 


Agassis,  Silliman,  King  Edward  VII, 
Louis  Bone parte,  Duke  Alexis,  Henry 
Clay,  Queen  Emma,  Robert  Peele,  Compte 
de  Paris,  Father  Matthew,  I.  Hosekama, 
Mrs.  Gov.  Smith  and  party,  and  hundreds 
of  other  notable  people 
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As  evidence,  there  is  on  the  wall, 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  by  the  main 
door,  a  large  glassed  frame  in  which 
are  mounted  in  scattered  fashion  a 
great  number  of  autographs,  presumably 
clipped  from  the  visitors'  registers „ 
There  the  experienced  eye  of  any  Lin- 
colnian  will  quickly  recognize  a  bit 
of  familiar  handwriting,  which  reads; 
"A,  Lincoln  &  Family,  Springfield, 
111.,  July  25,  1857." 

That  date,  and  a  few  before  and 
after  it,  are  blank  in  "Lincoln  - 
185*1-1861, H  compiled  by  Dr.  Paul  M. 
Angle.  However,  a  few  days  later  ap- 
pears the  notation  that  "On  September 
20  Mrs.  Lincoln  alluded  to  the  eastern 
trip,  the  duration  of  which  is  unknown, 
in  the  following  words  %    'The  summer 
has  so  strangely  and  rapidly  passed 
away.  Some  portion  of  it  was  spent 
most  pleasantly  In  traveling  East.  We 
visited  Niagara,  Canada,  New  York,  and 
other  places  of  interest. ""  The  same 
quotation  is  given  in  Lincoln  Lore 
(Ho,  319)  which  makes  this  observation; 

"While  the  trip  East  was  primarily 
a  business  trip  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is 
one  of  the  few  instances  when  we  find 
the  Lincoln  family  traveling  with  the 
idea  of  pleasure  and  sight -seeing  in 
view  and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
Lincoln  thoroughly  enjoyed  it." 

Who  was  in  this  party  of  "A.  Lin- 
coln &  Family"?  In  July,  1857,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  senior  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Lincoln  &  Eerndon,  was  kb  years 
of  age.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  was  nearly 
39.  Their  second  son,  Edward,  having 
died  in  1850,  their  remaining  three 
children  were  Robert,  almost  Ik $   Wil- 
lie, approaching  7j  and  Thomas  or 
"Tad,"  who  was  k.     Presumably  all  three 
boys  accompanied  their  parents  on  this 
memorable  trip. 


Just  what  is  meant  by  "every  evi- 
dence" we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  quite 
ready  to  believe  that  the  Lincolns 
did,  indeed,  enjoy  their  Museum  visit. 
The  barrels  which  went  over  the  Falls 
or  shot  the  Rapids  are  of  comparative- 
ly recent  date,  and  the  "Largest  Tree" 
was  not  cut  until  1893.  Just  which, 
and  how  many  of  the  present  "700,000 
exhibits"  were  there  to  be  seen  on 
July  25,  I857,  is  only  a  subject  for 
guessing.  But  the  venerable  Museum, 
the  "oldest  in  America,"  still  stands; 
and  it  must  have  survived  on  merit. 
Whatever  "A.  Lincoln  &  Family"  saw 
there,  we  can  feel  confident  that 
they  got  their  money "s  worth. 

This  little  article  was  written 
two  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Barton  and  I 
stopped  over,  for  a  night,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  while  on  a  vacation  trip.  It 
is  published  now  "just  for  the  fun  of 
it"  and  to  make  use  of  Harry  Chase's 
carefully  accurate  illustration. 

To  check  on  my  "discovery"  I  made 
a  few  inquiries,  with  the  results  I 
have  mentioned.  However,  just  recent- 
ly Mrs.  Marion  D.  Pratt,  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Association,  has  sent  me 
a  typed  copy  of  an  article,  "Niagara 
Falls  Lincolniana,"  by  E.  T.  Williams, 
City  Historian,  which  appeared  in  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette  on  February  12, 
19^7.  This  article  does  mention  the 
Museum  visit,  and  gives  a  good  deal 
of  other  information,  as  its  title 
suggests.  So,  as  a  discoverer,  I  must 
yield  to  Mr.  Williams. 

However,  in  the  course  of  my  in- 
quiring I  became  curious  as  to  why 
this  family  excursion  was  "primarily 
a  business  trip  for  Mr.  Lincoln";  and 
I  think  I  have  collected  some  very  in- 
teresting material  on  that  subject. 

In  due  time,  I  hope  the  present 
little  article  will  be  followed  by 
another,  which  will  attempt  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  reasonable  detail. 


Privately  printed, 
September  15,  1952 
Robert  S.  Barton 
Foxboro,  Mass. 


Travel  Via 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Niagara  Falls!     By  what  mysterious  "power  is  it  that  millions  and  millions  are  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  gaze  upon  Niagara  Falls? 
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HERE  is  no  mystery  about  the 
thing  itself.  Every  effect  is 
just  as  any  intelligent  man. 
knowing  the  causes,  would 
anticipate  without  seeing  it. 
If  the  water  movinir  onward  in 
a  great  river  reaches  a  point 
where  there  is  a  perpendicular 
jog  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  descent  in  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  it  is  plain  the  water  will  have  a  violent  and  con- 
tinuous plunge  at  that  point.  It  is  also  plain,  the 
water,  thus  plunging,  will  foam  and  roar,  and  send  a 
mist  continuously,  in  which  last,  during  sunshine, 
there  will  be  perpetual  rainbows.  The  mere  physical 
of  Niagara  Falls  is  only  this.  Yet  this  is  really  a  very 
small  part  of  the  world's  wonder.  Its  power  to  excite 
reflection  and  emotion  is  its  great  charm.  The 
geologist  will  demonstrate  that  the  plunge,  or  fall, 
was  once  at  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  worn  its  way  back 
to  its  present  position;  he  will  ascertain  how  fast  it  is 
wearing  now,  and  so  get  a  basis  for  determining  how 
long  it  has  been  wearing  back  from  Lake  Ontario.     A 


philosopher  of  a  slightly  different  turn  will  say, 
"Niagara  Falls  is  only  the  lip  of  the  basin  out  of  which 
pours  all  the  surplus  water  which  rains  down  on  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the  earth's 
surface."  He  will  estimate  with  approximate  ac- 
curacy that  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  water  fall 
with  their  full  weight  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet 
each  minute — thus  exerting  a  force  equal  to  the  lifting 
of  the  same  weight,  through  the  same  space,  in  the 
same  time. 

But  still  there  is  more.  It  calls  up  the  indefinite  past. 
When  Columbus  first  sought  this  continent — when  Christ  suffered 
on  the  Cross — when  Moses  led  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea — nay, 
even  when  Adam  first  came  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker;  then, 
as  now,  Niagara  was  roaring  here.  The  eyes  of  that  species  of 
extinct  giants  whose  bones  fill  the  mounds  of  America  have 
gazed  on  Niagara  as  ours  do  now.  Contemporary  with  the 
first  race  of  men,  and  older  than  the  first  man,  Niagara  is  strong 
and  fresh  today  as  ten  thousand  years  ago.  The  Mammoth 
and  Mastodon,  so  long  dead  that  fragments  of  their  monstrous 
bones  alone  testify  that  they  ever  lived,  have  gazed  on  Niagara 
— in  that  long,  long  time,  never  still  for  a  single  moment,  never 
dried,  never  froze,  never  slept,  never  rested. 

—A  comment  by  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Travel  Via 


Niagara  Jffalla 
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T  SO  happens  that  Niagara 
Falls  is  more  interesting 
now  than  ever  before. 
Pleasanter  to  visit.  Bet- 
ter worth  while,  whether 
one  has  a  day  or  a  month 
to  give  to  it.  Several 
things,  in  recent  years, 
have  brought  about  the 
improvement.  The  State 
of  New  York,  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
Ontario  and  Dominion  Governments  on  the 
Canadian  side,  have  not  only  transformed  the 
vicinity  of  the  Falls  and  created  the  most  de- 
lightful of  parks,  but  they  have  protected  the 
beauty  spots  from  desecration,  and  they  also 
protect  the  visitor  from  the  petty  swindler. 
It's  worth  the  journey  there  to  find  a  place  so 
free  from  annoyance — where  one  is  not  solicited 
at  every  turn  to  ride,  or  to  buy;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  become  a  place  where  the  visitor, 
while  left  free  to  follow  his  own  sweet  will,  read- 
ily finds  at  hand  better  facilities  for  getting  from 
point  to  point,  in  comfort  and  with  economy  of 
time  and  money,  than  ever  existed  before. 

And  as  to  the  cost  of  seeing  Niagara,  stick  a 
pin  in  this:  Most  of  the  region  is  State  or 
Government-owned,  which  means  that  more 
than  ever  before  is  it  free  to  the  public. 

One  can  see  Niagara  Falls,  fairly  well,  for 
nothing.  By  spending  10  cents,  one  can  cross 
and  recross  the  upper  arch  bridge,  and  can  walk 
at  pleasure  through  the  Government  reserves  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  On  the  American  side 
the  outlay  of  50  cents  gives  one  the  round  trip 
of  the  Goat  Island  group,  by  reservation  van  or 
motor-bus,  with  stop-off  privilege  at  interesting 
points.  The  outlay  of  10  cents  more  pays  for 
the  use  of  the  Prospect  Park  elevator,  by  which 
the  visitor  descends  to  the  foot  of  the  Falls, 
where  several  pleasant  paths  await  his  choice — 
all  free.  He  can  go  on,  extending  his  excursions 
by  the  expenditure  of  modest  sums.  The  Great 
Gorge  route,  most  famous  of  all  trips  in  the 
vicinity,  and  one  of  the  finest  scenic 
tours  anywhere  to  be  found,  should 
by  all  means  be  included  in  the 
visitor's  plans.  Tickets  for  this  trip 
The  "Belt  Line"  cars  leave  at  frequent 
ring  the  day.  Or,  if  one  wishes  first 
the  drive  in  one  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Company's  carriages  to  Prospect  Point, 
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Goat  Island,  Luna  Island,  Three  Sister  [stands, 
Cave  of  the  Winds,  etc.,  covering  the  entire 
State  reservation,  with  stops  at  all  points  of  in- 
terest of  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  then  the 
Gorge  ride  of  twenty-two  miles  around  and 
through  the  Gorge,  tickets  for  entire  trip  may  be 
purchased  for  $1.66. 

One  may  have  a  choice  of  ways,  but  the  most 
attractive  seems  to  be  to  start  in  one  of  the 
"Belt  Line"  cars  from  the  American  side  at  any 
convenient  point,  and  as  the  car  slowly  crosses 
the  beautiful  Upper  Steel  Arch  Bridge,  one  has  a 
chance  to  see  the  American  Bridal  Veil  and 
Horseshoe  Falls  at  the  best  advantage,  as  well 
as  a  splendid  direct  view  of  the  Gorge  for  three 
miles.  Reaching  the  Canadian  side  the  car 
proceeds  toward  the  Horseshoe  Fall  and  Table 
Rock,  where  the  tourist  may  remain  if  he  wishes, 
taking  a  later  car  for  the  rest  of  his  journey. 
The  view  of  the  Canadian  Rapids  from  this 
point  is,  to  many,  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
Here  also  is  one  of  the  best-known  places  from 
which  to  see  the  "Maid-of-the-Mist"  making 
its  wonderful  trips  into  the  very  spray  of  the 
Falls. 

At  Table  Rock  the  car  describes  a  loop  and  re- 
turns down  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  to- 
ward Queenston.  Running  along  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  cliff  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  one 
has  almost  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  great  master- 
piece of  nature.  And  on  we  go  skirting  the 
high  bank,  every  foot  of  which  is  teeming  with 
stirring  memories.  Suddenly  we  come  to  an 
abrupt  turn  in  the  road  and  then,  before  and 
below  us,  we  see  Niagara  pacified  and  happy, 
gliding  on  its  way  through  fertile  and  famously 
productive  fruit  lands  to  Lake  Ontario  beyond. 
This  view  is  as  though  one  were  lifted  above  the 
earth,  the  better  to  behold  its  beauties.  Soon 
we  come  to  Queenston  Heights,  where  visitors 
may  see  the  great  monument,  200  feet  high, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  British  General, 
Brock.  Gradually  the  car  descends  to  the  ap- 
proach of  Lewiston  Suspension  Bridge,  and  as 
the  car  winds  down  the  road  we  come  to  the 
cenotaph,  marking  the  spot  where  General 
Brock  fell,  erected  by  the  late  King  of  England 
when  he  visited  this  country,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  1860.  Passing  through  the  quaint  '  .tie 
village  of  Queenston  we  go  out  upon  tv  f ul 
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A  short  stop  is  made  in  Lewi:  .^n  the 
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Niagara  Falls!     By  what  mysterious  power  is  it  that  millions  and  millions  are  drawn  from  all  parts 

of  the  world  to  gaze  upon  Niagara  Falls? 


HERE  is  no  mystery  about  the 
thing  itself.  Every  effect  is 
just  as  any  intelligent  man, 
knowing  the  causes,  would 
anticipate  without  seeing  it. 
If  the  water  moving  onward  in 
a  great  river  reaches  a  point 
where  there  is  a  perpendicular 
jog  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  descent  in  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  it  is  plain  the  water  will  have  a  violent  and  con- 
tinuous plunge  at  that  point.  It  is  also  plain,  the 
water,  thus  plunging,  will  foam  and  roar,  and  send  a 
mist  continuously,  in  which  last,  during  sunshine, 
there  will  be  perpetual  rainbows.  The  mere  physical 
of  Niagara  Falls  is  only  this.  Yet  this  is  really  a  very 
small  part  of  the  world's  wonder.  Its  power  to  excite 
reflection  and  emotion  is  its  great  charm.  The 
geologist  will  demonstrate  that  the  plunge,  or  fall, 
was  once  at  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  worn  its  way  back 
to  its  present  position;  he  will  ascertain  how  fast  it  is 
wearing  now,  and  so  get  a  basis  for  determining  how 
long  it  has  been  wearing  back  from  Lake  Ontario.     A 


philosopher  of  a  slightly  different  turn  will  say, 
"Niagara  Falls  is  only  the  lip  of  the  basin  out  of  which 
pours  all  the  surplus  water  which  rains  down  on  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the  earth's 
surface."  He  will  estimate  with  approximate  ac- 
curacy that  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  water  fall 
with  their  full  weight  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet 
each  minute — thus  exerting  a  force  equal  to  the  lifting 
of  the  same  weight,  through  the  same  space,  in  the 
same  time. 

But  still  there  is  more.  It  calls  up  the  indefinite  past. 
When  Columbus  first  sought  this  continent — when  Christ  suffered 
on  the  Cross — when  Moses  led  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea — nay, 
even  when  Adam  first  came  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker:  then, 
as  now,  Niagara  was  roaring  here.  The  eyes  of  that  species  of 
extinct  giants  whose  bones  fill  the  mounds  of  America  have 
gazed  on  Niagara  as  ours  do  now.  Contemporary  with  the 
first  race  of  men,  and  older  than  the  first  man,  Niagara  is  strong 
and  fresh  today  as  ten  thousand  years  ago.  The  Mammoth 
and  Mastodon,  so  long  dead  that  fragments  of  their  monstrous 
bones  alone  testify  that  they  ever  lived,  have  gazed  on  Niagara 
— in  that  long,  long  time,  never  still  for  a  single  moment,  never 
dried,  never  froze,  never  slept,  never  rested. 

—A  comment  by  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
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T  SO  happens  that  Niagara 
Falls  is  more  interesting 
now  than  ever  before. 
Pleasanter  to  visit.  Bet- 
ter worth  while,  whether 
one  has  a  day  or  a  month 
to  give  to  it.  Several 
things,  in  recent  years, 
ii?ve  brought  about  the 
impic  mient.  The  State 
of  New  York,  on  one  r-.le  01  the  river,  and  the 
Ontario  and  Dominion  Governments  on  the 
Canadian  side,  hav  ^  only  transformed  the 

vicinity  of  the  Falls     nd  created  the  most  de- 
lightful of  parks,  but  they  have  n*">tected  the 
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beauty  spots  from  desecration, 
protect    the    visitor    from    *K~    pet 
It's  worth  the  journey  there        fina 
free  from  annoyance — where  or  ■;  is  no 
at  every  turn  to  ride,  or  to  buy; 
time  it  has  become  a  place  wh 
while  left  free  to  follow  his  own  s 
ily  finds  at  hand  better  facilities  I 
point  to  point,  in  comfort  and  with  economy 
time  and  money,  than  ever  existed  bei\;  e 
And  as  to  the  cost  of  seeing  Niagara. 
pin   in   this:     Most   of    the   region   is 
Government-owned,    which    means    t.  i. 
than  ever  before  is  it  free  to  the  public. 

One  can  see  Niagara  Falls,  fairly  we* 
nothing.  By  spending  10  cents,  one  can  ci 
and  recross  the  upper  arch  bridge,  and  can  wai 
at  pleasure  through  the  Government  reserves  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  On  the  American  side 
the  outlay  of  25  cents  gives  one  the  round  trip 
of  the  Goat  Island  group,  by  reservation  van  or 
motor-bus,  with  stop-off  privilege  at  interesting 
points.  The  outlay  of  10  cents  more  pays  for 
the  use  of  the  Prospect  Park  elevator,  by  which 
the  visitor  descends  to  the  foot  of  the  Falls, 
where  several  pleasant  paths  await  his  choice — 
all  free.  He  can  go  on,  extending  his  excursions 
by  the  expenditure  of  modest  sums.  The  Great 
Gorge  route,  most  famous  of  all  trips  in  the 
vicinity,  and  one  of  the  finest  scenic 
tours  anywhere  to  be  found,  should 
by  all  means  be  included  in  the 
visitor's  plans.  Tickets  for  this  trip 
The  "Belt  Line"  cars  leave  at  frequent 
uting  the  day.  Or,  if  one  wishes  first 
e  drive  in  one  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
ompany's  carriages  to  Prospect  Point, 
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Goat  Island,  Luna  Island,  Three 
Cave  of  the   Winds,   etc.,   covering  a-e 

State  reservation,  with  stops  at  all  points  of  in- 
terest of  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  then  the 
Gorge  ride  of  twenty-two  miles  around  and 
through  the  Gorge,  tickets  for  entire  trip  may  be 
purchased  for  $1.50. 

One  may  have  a  choice  of  ways,  but  the  most 
attractive  seems  to  be  to  start  in  one  of  the 
"Belt  Line"  cars  from  the  American  side  at  any 
convenient  point,  and  as  the  car  slowly  crosses 
the  beautiful  Upper  Steel  Arch  Bridge,  one  has  a 
chance  to  see  the  American  Bridal  Veil  and 
Horseshoe  Falls  at  the  best  advantage,  as  well 
as  a  splendid  direct  view  of  the  Gorge  for  three 
miles.  Reaching  the  Canadian  side  the  car 
proceeds  toward  the  Horseshoe  Fall  and  Table 
Rock,  where  the  tourist  may  remain  if  he  wishes, 
taking  a  later  car  for  the  rest  of  his  journey. 
The  view  of  the  Canadian  Rapids  from  this 
point  is,  to  many,  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
Here  also  is  one  of  the  best-known  places  from 
which  to  see  the  "Maid-of-the-Mist"  making 
its  wonderful  trips  into  the  very  spray  of  the 
Falls. 

At  Table  Rock  the  car  describes  a  loop  and  re- 
turns down  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  to- 
ward Queenston.  Running  along  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  cliff  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  one 
has  almost  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  great  master- 
piece of  nature.  And  on  we  go  skirting  the 
high  bank,  every  foot  of  which  is  teeming  with 
stirring  memories.  Suddenly  we  come  to  an 
abrupt  turn  in  the  road  and  then,  before  and 
below  us,  we  see  Niagara  pacified  and  happy, 
gliding  on  its  way  through  fertile  and  famously 
productive  fruit  lands  to  Lake  Ontario  beyond. 
Tnis  view  is  as  though  one  were  lifted  above  the 
earth,  the  better  to  behold  its  beauties.  Soon 
we  come  to  Queenston  Heights,  where  visitors 
may  see  the  great  monument,  200  feet  high, 
erect ^  to  the  memory  of  the  British  General, 
Bror  Gradually  the  car  descends  to  the  ap- 
orv,  T  °wiston  Suspension  Bridge,  and  as 
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^Tm"^ HE  mere  physical  aspect  of  Niagara  Falls  is 
m  a  very  small  part  of  that  world's  wonder.  Its 
power  to  excite  reflection  and  emotion  is  its 
great  charm.  .  .  .  It  calls  up  the  indefinite  past. 
When  Columbus  first  sought  this  continent  —  when 
Christ  suffered  on  the  cross  —  when  Moses  led  Israel 
through  the  Red  Sea  —  nay,  even  when  Adam  first 
came  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker:  then,  as  now, 
Niagara  was  roaring  here.  The  eyes  of  that  species 
of  extinct  giants  whose  bones  fill  the  mounds  of  America 
have  gazed  on  Niagara,  as  ours  do  now.  Contem- 
porary with  the  first  race  of  men,  and  older  than  the 
first  man,  Niagara  is  strong  and  fresh  today  as  ten 
thousand  years  ago.  The  Mammoth  and  the  Masto- 
don, so  long  dead  that  fragments  of  their  monstrous 
bones  alone  testify  that  they  ever  lived,  have  gazed  on 
Niagara  —  in  that  long,  long  time,  never  still  for  a 
single  moment,  never  dried,  never  frozen,  never  slept, 
never  rested. —  Notes  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  iSjo. 
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